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ANCIENT RECORDS. 

In Friend’s Quarterly Examiner for Tenth 
month, Albert Linney gives some notes of 
the early history of Pontefract Meeting, Eng. 
obtained from the minute books of the 
Monthly Meeting. 

After noticing the formation of some of the 
component portions of this Monthly Meeting, 
the writer proceeds to look into the discipline 
and some other matters. 


Much time was taken up in the early days 
by considerations of money matters connected 
with members imprisoned, principally at 
York Castle, and on whose behalf frequent 
remittances had to be made to Friends at 
York. Asan example we may quote from 
Ninth month, 1681, when John Bradford and 
William Claughton, of Wakefield, had been 
committed to York Castle for Easter reckon- 
ings, and not being able to pay their own 
charges there, a Friend, John Hall, is written 
to, and asked “to administer to them for 
chamber rent or other necessaries, which is to 
be paid out of the public stock.” Similar 
care is extended in 1683 towards John Land, 
committed for a meeting at his own house ; 
and twenty others for being present at the 
meeting. 

The last instance of this kind is in 1795, 
when money was collected for some \Lothers- 
dale Friends imprisoned at York. But in 
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1814, seven Friends were balloted for’ ‘the 


local militia, of whom three were destrained 
upon, and four were sent to Wakefield Prison 
for a month. 

About 1704 entries are not unfrequent of 
money paid to York Friends for “ laces,” so 
many gross at a time; these appear to have 
been made by the Friends in the Castle, and 
thus dis of to Friends. 

In 1705 the sum of 25s. was expended by 
two Friends on behalf of the meeting in the 
purchase of “a loom for weaving broadcloth ” 
which was to be lent to a poor Friend. 

Some pertinent advice in regard to collec- 
tion was sent down by the Yearly Meeting in 
Sixth Month, 1709, when, collections being 
ordered both for the Public Stock and the 
redemption of Captives, “ Friends whom God 
hath blessed with estates” are desired “ to 
contribute freely, so that the burden do not 
rest on the poorer sort.” 

Much care was exercised in receiving 
Friends into the Monthly Meeting who were 
in any way likely to be chargeable; and there 
was often a considerable correspondence with 
their former meetings before accepting such ; 
in some cases an agreement was required from 
the former meeting to contribute to the sup- 
port in the case of necessity; these joint con- 
tributions were, however, a fruitful source of 
misunderstanding between Monthly Meetings. 

In Eighth month, 1695, “ Friends send 2s. 
6d. to R. Dobson, a poor Friend living at 
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Carlton, being he is in great distress, but not 
asa precedent for the future, till Friends be 
more fully satisfied concerning his leaving off 
from Leeds Meeting, formerly belonging 
thereto.” 

Insolvency on the part of Friends meets us 
early in the records; and also rather frequent 
cases of nonpayment of debts. In both these 
matters an appointment was made to inquire 
into them, and if possible to prevent legal 
proceedings on the part of the creditor; but 
if the debtor were not amenable to reason, 
and clear ‘of fraud, permission is given by 
minute for the creditor to take legal action 
to recover payment. 

It was probably the frequency of such 
scandals, bringing “disgrace upon the cause 
of truth,” in the words of those days, which 
led in 1706 to an appointment which survives 
in a modified form to the present time, the 
modification being no doubt caused by the 
greater jealousy of Church interference with 
individual liberty which characterises later 
times. 

Two Friends were appointed in each meet- 
ing “to inspect the affairs of such as deal in 
trades, and to report to the Monthly Meeting.” 
Were such an appointment attempted now 
we should hear loud complaints of “ grand- 
motherly legislation,” and “inquisitorial 


interference ;” nor can we allege the experi- 
ence of the past in support of the value of 
such an arrangement, for unsatisfactory deal- 


ing in trade appears to have been more 
frequent among our forefathers than with 
their descendants. 

Another cause of scandal which is now 
almost unknown among our members was 
drunkenness. 1n these cases long forbearance 
was exercised by the body, and much exhor- 
tation {given to the delinquents in private 
and even in the Monthly Meeting itself, but 
it is comparatively seldom that disownment 
did not eventually follow. We may notice 
here that it was the usual practice during the 
last century to require the attendance, at the 
next Monthly . Meeting, of any delinquent 
brought upon the books, in order that personal 
dealing might take place, and the individual 
be allowed to give explanation or offer de- 
fence, and that the Friends present might 
judge of penitence or otherwise. 

In some cases, where a hardened spirit was 
shown, the custom was to declare such a one 
“a member not in unity,” an improved spirit 
being followed by restoration to “unity,” the 
reverse by disownment. 

Testimonies of denial were drawn up by 
two or more Friends between the Monthly 
Meetings, and were recorded in a book, not 
in the minutes, several copies being made; 
one to be handed to the delinquent, another 
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to be read at the end of a First-day morning 
meeting in his own particular meeting, and 
the rest “to be dispersed as Friends might 
consider desirable.” 

In some cases a person was allowed, or even 
recommended, to send a paper of denial 
against himself; but this was rather a self- 
condemnation than an official disuniting. 

Very plain language was used in some of 
these documents, as the following specimen 
may show: 

“ Twelfth month, 1712.—Mary Naylor. We 
have seen thy letter, but can see no reason to 
go from the judgment of the four Friends 
appointed to inquire into the difference be- 
tween thee and the Friends of your Meeting ; 
for it appears to us that seletiamedlon th 
long profession of the truth, thy heart hat 
not been upright before the Lord, and thou 
art manifest to be a woman of a wrong spirit 
and not fit for our Society, until it please 
the Lord to give thee a place of repentance, 
which we heartily desire for thee, notwith- 
standing thy railing expressions, which must 
return to that evil fountain from whence they 
came. Being truly sorry to observe the 
darkness and ignorance wherewith thy mind 
is clouded after afl thy great and specious 
pretence to religion. But not wishing to 
enlarge, we remain thy Friends.” 

In 1732 is first mentioned an appointment 
by order of the Quarterly Meeting, “of two 
Friends in each meeting to see to the orderly 
conversation of Friends.” At first these are 
spoken of as Elders, but in course of time 
the word Overseer comes to be regularly used ; 
and it is evident that the two offices became 
distinct, though it is not easy to find how the 
Elders were appointed. 

One form of somewhat minute care exer- 
cised over Friends was no doubt found very 
useful in days when railways were not, and 
newspapers few and expensive. “ Friends 
wanting servants, and Friends’ servants want- 
ing places, were directed to send their names 
to the Quarterly Meeting,” and we find occa- 
sional entries, such as— 

“ Third month, 1755.—John Powell, of 
Pontefract, wanteth an apprentice to be an 
edge tool maker;” and “James Booth, of 
Wakefield, wanteth an apprentice to be a 
white cloth maker.” 

The system of certificates, which is now so 
largely become one of mere registering of 
names, arose at first in a very natural manner, 
and when membership was much less defined 
than it now is. A Friend coming into the 
Monthly Meeting brought a letter of introduc- 
tion from one or more Friends of his former 
place of residence, and usually presented it 
at the Monthly Meeting in person, and so was 


made known to his new fellow-members. as 
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And when moving away he similarly asked | 


his neighbors for such a letter, which was at 
first drawn up by some Friends of his own 
meeting, and passed by the Monthly Meeting 
if his character and conduct allowed of it. 
The system, like all syst@&ns, gradually stif- 
fened (if we may use the expression,) and 
became compulsory, Friends being sharply 
called to order who left without asking for 
such a certificate, which in case of those un- 
married specified whether or not they were 
under engagement of marriage. 

Another system, whose growth can be 
readily observed, is that of the Preparative 
Meetings’ Libraries, now so nearly gone into 
disuse. In the seventeenth century, when 
books were expensive and scarce, works b 
Friends were purchased by the Monthly 
Meeting and circulated in the different meet- 
ings. As may readily be understood they 
were not passed on in due order, and much 
time had to be spent in inquiry as to their 
whereabouts. Thus, in Second month, 1696, 
“ Friends in the particular meetings are direc- 
ted to make diligent search for a book entitled, 
‘ Several letters ' W.D., J.N.,J. W., G.F.,’” 
the first and last words of the book being 
given. ; 

Later the books were divided as they he- 
came more numerous, and each meeting had 
its own stock. There were also not infrequent 
inquiries at the meetings how many copies of 
forthcoming Friends’ works the various meet- 
ings were prepared to subscribe for. 

Any one who has had occasion to look into 
early “ registers” must have had experience 
of the disappointing character of these records. 
It is evident that our forefathers were at first 
very careless about such matters, and they 
had frequently to receive reminders from the 
higher meetings of the need of care. It was 
not until the Monthly Meeting had been in 
existence forty years that any mention is made 
of a place for keeping important deeds, &c. 
They were previously simply ‘handed to a 
Friend. But in Fourth month, 1708, Joshua 
Marsden is requested to buy a box with a 
lock, at the meeting’s expense, in which to 
keep “writings and evidences relating to 
meeting-houses and burial-grounds.” It took 
some time, kowever, to collect these, as some 
of the meeting-houses were partly private 
property. 

In Bighth month, 1680, at Barnsley, we 
have the first notice of a kind of business 
which occupied much time in the earlier por- 
tion of our history, but which now comes in 
so little as to puzzle our clerks when it does 
occur, viz., passing of marriages. The Friends 
wishing to be married appeared twice at the 
Monthly Meeting and signified their inten- 
tions, showing needful consent of parents or 
























guardians. Between the two Monthly Meet- 
ings the usual inquiry as to clearness was 
made, and if all was correct they were left at 
liberty to accomplish their marriage. 
mode of celebrating the marriage is variously 
described in the minutes, either ‘ according 
to the order of truth and the good example 
of the people of God in this our day and 
generation,” 
of the people of God as recorded in the 
Scriptures.” 
parts of Scripture where this record is to be 
found. 


The 


or “according to the good order 


No reference is given to the 


In case of the marriage of a widow or 


widower strict inquiry was made in regard to 
proper settlements for the children of the 
y | former marriage. On one occasion Brighouse 
Monthly Meeting was called sharply to 
account for passing the marriage of a widow 
previously resident in this Monthly Meeting, 
and without making sufficient inquiry here. 


Brighouse, however, made a conciliatory reply, 
and the matter passed over. 

The appointment which some of us can 
remember discussions over-—viz., the one to 
see to the orderly carrying out of the pro- 
ceedings, was in early times not an unnecessary 
one ; as witness an entry in. 

Sixth month, 1724.—“ Joseph Broadhead 
gives account that the marriage was orderly 
accomplished, and that things for the most 
part that evening was well; save that some 
of the neighbors clubbed and sent for ale, and 
one professor with us amongst them, a thing 
disagreeable to our profession; of which the 
said Joseph spoke to them; but they stayed 
too long; and this meeting being under a 
concern especially for that person (though 
unknown to most of us,) doth appoint Wm. 
Francis and 'R. Rhodes to speak to him.” 
The next meeting they reported speaking to 
him, and “ he intended never to do the like 
again.” 

At one time it would seem as if a naughty 
spirit had crept in among “ The sisters,” for 
we find the following minute in Third month, 
1708 : 


‘‘ WHEREAS, There appears some difference 
in the manner of publishing our marriages, it 
is the sense of this meeting that the women, 
as well as the men, do express their consent to 
the marriage in the Men’s and Women’s 
Monthly Meeting. And when they shall 
solemnise the marriage that they do it in a 
very solemn and serious manner, and they 
shall keep to the form of sound words as hath 
been used, and that the Woman do promise 
obedience to the man.” 


But sometimes these marriage affairs did 
not go very smoothly. Thus, in 1685, “James 
Askwith did publish his intention of marri- 
age with Sara Claughton. Whereupon 
Friends have been in great dissatisfactiou 
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with James (having received two letters in| ments for marriage were somewhat frequent, 


opposition from Brighouse,) and did desire 

ames to go to Brighouse Monthly Meeting, 
and see if he can remove the occasion given, 
and clear up the matter to their satisfaction. 
Which, if he have done, and bring an account 
thereof under their hands, then Friends of 
this meeting may further consider of it.” 

But in four months’ time, “ Friends being 
met about the concerns of truth, James 
Askwith came, and declared his intention of 
marriage ; but Friends, upon several reasons 
laid down before him, could not give their 
consent thereunto, yet he declared he purposed 
to proceed in order to marriage, though 
Friends of this meeting could not have unity 
therewith. And Friends also did desire him 
to desist from accomplishing the said marriage 
till next meeting, for to have the approbation 
of more eminent Friends than was at this 
meeting.” 

But James married his friend, and declined 
to appear further till half a year after, when 
he sent a penitent letter, saying :—‘ Not think- 
ing it would have given such an occasion as 
it hath done, but thinking Friends would be 

assive in it, caused me to be more bold init, 
ing as I had waited so long, and was some- 
what persuaded that if I tarried longer some 
would be backward in it, put me to go for- 
ward. Which within a few days became a 
burden to me, which hath wounded me so 
very much, and burdened me very sore, so 
that I have wished many times it had rather 
been yet undone, than I had given such an 
occasion by doing it so soon and without the 
unity and consent of Friends.” He, there- 
fore acknowledges that he was in a wrong 
spirit, and desires to be reconciled with 
riends. 

A different side of the care of Friends over 
their members in this matter is shown in 
Eighth month 1754. Two women, Brooks, 
who had [married out of the Society, sent 
nee of condemnation of their course in so 

oing and desired reinstatement, when the 
following note is appended : 

“Some may query how it is these two sis- 
ters being married should write their maiden 
names, which was Brooks. Their husbands 
being Brooks did not change their names.” 
“ These two brothers come frequently to our 
meetings, we think not chiefly to please their 
wives, but we think they are truly convinced 
of our principles, and we believe hath resolved 
to take up the cross and follow Christ in self- 
denial, and we very much desire they may 
keep to the cross and be obedient to the grace 
of God, which the Apostle says brings salva- 
tion.” 

At a very early period of the organization 
of the Monthly Meeting, however, disown- 


and it is striking to notice how decidedly it 
was looked on as a moral delinquency. The 
minutes of disownment usually spoke of it as 
an offence against truth, and expressed desire 
for the offender to@well under the Divine 
chastening until a place of repentance was 
found. By degrees this ceased, and it was 
spoken of simply as an offence against the 
rules of our Society. 

We have hitherto spoken of things affect- 
ing good order and discipline, and it might 
seem as though the deeper and more earnest 
religious life of the body had been kept out 
of sight. To some extent this is sure to be 
so in records of business meetings, for it is 
impossible to put down in words the life and 
earnestness which may be nevertheless deeply 
felt by those present. But there are not 
wanting occasions on which something of this 
zeal and earnestness make themselves felt, 
though we must not forget our fore-fathers in 
these things were men of like passions with 
ourselves. 

In Twelfth Month, 1695, the various Pre- 
parative Meetings had to be stirred up for 
neglect in attending Monthly Meetings, and 
similar deficiency in particular meetings 
appears at times. But the “ Publick Friends” 
(as ministers were called) had their regular 
meetings apart jfrom the Monthly Meetings, 
though no records of their business appear to 
exist; they. were afterwards joined by the 
Elders, and from a very early date the meet- 
ing was known as the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders. This body, so early as 1704, 
excited the jealousy of the general body of 
Friends to such a degree as to require a refer- 
ence to the Quarterly Meeting. 

In 1709, and for many years after, a Gen- 
eral Meeting for the whole Monthly Meeting 
was held at Burton on an appointed First- 
day. A note in 1699 of the business which 
the Monthly Meeting ought to inquire of 
from the particular Meetings will not be 
without value perhaps even now: 

1. Whether poor Friends are in present 


necessity ? 

2. Whether any desolate widows stand in 
need of advice or assistance ? 

3. Whether there be any orphans left to 
Friend’s care? 

4, Whether of those that were truly con- 
vinced and come once into the knowledge 
and obedience of the Truth there be any lost 
among you? 

5. Whether any that profess the precious 
Truth have dishonored it by going into open 
offences. 

6. Whether there be any that have been 
spoken to for any private offence or wicked- 
ness that refuse to hear and return. 
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7. What sufferings to record, or examples 
come upon persecutors? (This latter part 
indicates a kind of spirit we may be glad to 
have pass away.) 

Monthly Meetings to see that nothing is 
lacking, that the Tost be sought after, and 
such as have dishonored God be reported and 
warned to repent ; and such as stand to jus- 
tify any wickedness and are unruly, to be 
warned. 

But let the meeting beware of meddling in 
particulars about trifles. But keep in the 
weighty life, and set the Truth over, manifest 
wickedness. 

It would be interesting could we but know 
from these early records, how many “ Pub- 
lick Friends” there were in our Monthly 
Meeting at its commencement. But, with 
that fear of “numbering the people,” which 
continued so long, our forefathers avoided 
any statistics. It is, however, quite evident 
that there has been a regular succession of 
men and women honored in their time, and 
to be honored still, for their labors and zeal 
in their Master’s cause. At first there was 
irregularity in mentioning such, for they 
went without credentials from the Monthly 
Meeting; but, in 1745, the Yearly Meeting 
issued directions discouraging this practice, 
and even before then we find occasional men- 
tion of service. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PLEASANT MEMORIES. 

When a child I enjoyed the society of those 
advanced in life, and Fieuel to listen to the 
language of experience. Many of these were 
guests at my father’s house—messengers of 
the gospel were entertained there, and we 
hailed their coming with joy. We ministered 
to their outward wants, and they to our spir- 
itual—and in departing, left a blessing that 
is fresh to-day. They have passed to the 
realms of everlasting blessedness, while we 
remain waiting the summons of the dear Lord 
to leave the cross and take the crown. In 
the early morning of life, 1 turned from the 
amusements of the gay world, and in quiet 
communed with the internal teacher, and O, 
how sweet is the reflection at this late period, 
when all that was changeable is gone forever. 
I want to inspire in the young a love for the 
Truth: it is an anchorage that never fails; 
it opens channels of usefulness that bless those 
around you, bringing a rich reward of cheer 
and gladness, conferring a beauty and frag- 
rance which like flowers borne to the couc 
of suffering may help to beguile some weary 
moments, Be kind to the aged, do not feel 
their presence as a hindrance to your love of 
gaiety ; a check may b: a blessing turning 
from lightness to thought. Long ago was 


the counsel given: “ Remember thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 
Saran Hunt. 
Eleventh mo., 1883. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MAZOOMDAR IN CHICAGO. 


As many of your readers are doubtless 
interested in the progress of the new religious 
movement in India, centred in the Brahmo 
Somaj, or “Society for God,” a brief report 
of the two sermons delivered in our city last 
First-day, Eleventh month 11th, by Chundar 
Mazoomdar, one of its ablest apostles, may 
be acceptable. 

Physically, Mazoomdar is rather under 
medium height, heavy set, with a fine head 
and pleasant face, of dark Indian color. He 
speaks English well, and with deliberation, 
choosing his words with unusual discrimina- 
tion, and conveying shades of meaning with 
force and clearness. The Brahmo Somaij, he 
says, was a protest against the polytheism of 
Buddhism and its barbarous customs; conse- 
quently the first fruits of the movement were 
a faith in one universal God, or “ Mother- 
Father” of the universe, and opposition to 
the burning of widows during the funeral 
rites of their husbands. 

The society was formed, in 1830, by Rahmo- 
han(?) Roy, who died in 1833. Losing its 
leader, it became a critical fault-finder of 
other faiths, a destroyer and not a builder, 
and seemed likely soon to die. 

In 1860 a young man came into the soci- 
ety, having seen three spirits or angels in a 
vision, one that of the Baptist crying in the 
wilderness, another that of Paul in his heroic 
fight, and the third that of Jesus. 

The youth was Keshub Chunder Sen, who 
declared the new religion needed to build on 
a foundation of repentance, faith and love, as 
typified in the three spirits. Under the one 
Mother-Father, or God, they must cease from 
all wrong doing, and teach repentance, faith 
and love as essential in each life that was to 
know communion with God and come into 
acceptance with Him. 

The Brahmo Somaj searches all religions 
for truth, and is endeavoring to embody, out 
of all, that fullness that is to characterize the 
religion of a redeemed world. From the 
West, in its Christian testament, they had 
found Christ, Jesus the central figure among 
all the world’s prophets, God incarnate in 
man; not the Jesus, he says, of the West, 
but the Jesus of Scripture developed by 
Eastern thought and comprehension into an 
Oriental Christ. To use as nearly as possible 
his own words on this point: 
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— ae incarnate in humanity ; 
revea is purposes in men’s purposes ; 
declared His ben through men’s love; was 
transformed and transfigured in human trust 
and,human affection, in human self-sacrifice 
and human striving—and so man became the 
very son of God, and Jesus said to them, ‘I 
and my Father are one.’ ” 

So God revealed Himself as the Son of 
Man, as ideal humanity, as God in human 
character. Why should Jesus be called the 
Son of God? What did Jesus come to teach? 
Some say, meekness; others, self-sacrifice; 
others, holiness. My answer is, Jesus came 
to teach that man was the son of God; that 
in human character there is divinity ; that 
God becomes incarnated in the motives, feel- 
ings, affections, resolutions of the truly pure- 
minded man and woman. As the Son, He 
said to us, “How close, how near, how dear, 
how sweet is thy life to my soul, O son of 
man!” 

Men will ask, where is Jesus now? Christ 
ascended not into the mythological heavens 
above ; descended not into the mythological 
hells underneath. When He rose on the 
third day, He rose into the character of 
regenerated Christians. His disciples were 
the heavens, and when I find a truly Chris- 
tian man or woman I see there the sanctuary 
in which dwells the spirit of the Master. 

People have striven and sought in yain for 
the tomb of Jesus. Contending hosts have 
exterminated each other, kings lost their 
crowns, in the attempt to find out, identify, 

the tomb in which the mortal remains 
of the Son of Man were laid at rest. I say, 
that the sincere and faithful lover of Jesus 
has found His tomb ; the sanctuary has been 
discovered; that sanctuary of the eternal 
spirit of Jesus is the character of every pure- 
minded Christian man and woman. 

Yet still in my mind I feel the longing 
remains for a nearer God still; and so came 
the Holy Spirit, and the Trinity was com- 
pleted. We need a sure and ready guidance 
within, and that is the Holy Spirit.” 

Not fully comprehending the distinction 
made between Christ and the Holy Spirit 
from the report I had had of the morning 
sermon, I ventured to call upon the speaker 
in the afternoon, spending an exceedingly 
pleasant half hour or more, during which 
time this point was brought up. He seemed 
to consider the man Jesus as the Christ, in 
the sense that Christ and His dispensation 
ceased at the Crucifixion, while the next dis- 
pensation, that of the promised Comforter, 
or Holy Spirit, was to have followed at once, 
except that the disciples did not understand it 
as an immediate but future coming, and were 
therefore not ready for it. 
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When I spoke of Christ having been in the 
beginning of time, in the person of Jesus in 
fullness, and now in the souls of all the 
regenerated, making them sons of God, and 
joint heirs with Jesus, and that this “ Christ 
within us” was the present and continual re- 
vealing power of God to the human soul, show- 
ing right from wrong, present duty, etc., 
Mazoomdar seemed to realize that our “ In- 
dwelling Christ” was their Holy Spirit, or 
Comforter, who was to bring the faithful into 
communion with God and conformity to His 
will. “Do you not have a Holy Spirit, 
then?” he asked. I explained that we were 
searching for truth, also, and did not all see 
just alike on all these points, but that we 
could generally say we did believe in one 
only God, and in Christ, and the Holy Spirit 
as proceeding from Him, bringing and being 
His power manifested in the human soul that 
was obedient, the Holy Spirit descending as 
a baptizing, overwhelming power, qualifying 
for special work, as with Jesus, Paul and 
others. 

While in apparent meditation upon this 
subject, Dr. Utter, Mazoomdar’s host, spoke 
of the relative positions of the two reli- 
gions of India and Christian lands. On this 
a he said the central thought with the 

rahmo Somaj was to become absorbed in 
God, to so live apart from the world as to be 
in constant communion with God, and thus 
doing His will; while in the West, England 
and America, he found the religious people 
full of the world, active, wanting and having 
so much of its good things, of which they in 
India had so little. 

In the evening we attended the second ser- 
mon, and felt instructed and benefitted by it, 
as coming from a deep thinker, a spiritually 
minded searcher after the deepest truths, and 
one who comprehended the essence of Chris- 
tianity quite as fully as many of its profess- 
ors, though, as he says, not accepting Christ 
in European but Oriental surroundings, 
drawn from the same Scriptures, and from 
the revelations of the Comforter within. 

The Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), 
where he spoke in the morning, was said to 
have jbeen full, with an attentive and inter- 
ested audience, and this was true of the even- 
ing service, at Plymouth Church (Congrega- 
tionalist), even the pulpit platform: being 
filled with occupied chairs. 

The evening service closed with a beautiful 
prayer by Mazoomdar. His short visit ended 
the next day by his departure for San Fran- 
cisco, on his homeward trip, but leaves in the 
minds of many an added interest and faith 
in the work of the Brahmo Somaj. 

J.W.P. 

Chicago, Eleventh mo. 15th, 1883. 
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MAN’S POWER OVER HIMSELF TO PREVENT 
OR CONTROL INSANITY. 

In a recent number of one of the daily 
papers, were notices of seven persons who had 
committed suicide—probably all within the 
previous 24 hours. Similar cases are fre- 
quently reported, though not often so many 
in one day. 

That these sad occurrences are sometimes 
the result of insanity, probably all will admit 
—but there is need to direct the public atten- 
tion more strongly to the fact that these mor- 
bid impulses (at least in their earlier stages) 
are far more under the control of the person 
so tempted, than many suppose. 

The following remarks, taken from an rti- 
cle which appeared in the Christian Advocate, 
are interesting and instructive. 

“Tn the various lunatic asylums which I 
have visited, and in that in which for some 
time I officiated as chaplain, many persons 
have come under my observation aa needed 
not to be thereif they had practised that self- 
control which is within the reach of every 
man. ‘Anger is a short madness:’ envy, 
jealousy, incipient delirium, all may become 
lunacy ; but by resisting them, directing the 
attention to other throughts, the morbid im- 
pulse will pass away, the diseased character 
of the delusion may be recognized, the normal 
motives may resume their sway. Bishop 


Butler, the author of the Analogy, confessed, | - 


toward the close of his life, that ‘he had all 
his life-time been the prey of horrible morbid 
suggestions, which, if he had not resisted 
them, would have driven him into insanity.’ 
If all who could say as much were to be equally 
frank the result would terrify the commu- 
nity. I know a man of highest rank who 

“fought the suicidal impulse for years ; another 
who confessed to me that if he had not turned 
away he should have leaped into his child’s 
grave on the day of the funeral ; but, said he, 
‘I knew that it was morbid, and that I must 
not do it.” 

“ To show how far self-control may go where 
there is obviously some derangement, Pinel 
says that Henri of Bourbon, son of the great 
Conde, at times imagined himself transformed 
into a dog, and would then bark violently. 
Once this notion seized him while in the 
king’s presence ; he then felt it needful to con- 
trol himself, and he did so; for, though he 
turned to the window and made grimaces as 
if barking, he made no noise. On this a phy- 
sician remarks ; ‘Had the king’s eye been 
upon him it is probable he would have avoid- 
ed the grimacesalso.’ He gives another case, 
of an artist often seized with a homicidal im- 
pulse, who urged his wife to get out of the 


way, but tired of struggling with the impulse 


he often tried to commit: suicide, on which 
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Pinel was of the opinion that if he had been 
as deeply impressed with the guilt of suicide 
as of the guilt of murdering his beloved wife, 
he would have resisted that also.”—The 
Friend. 





EXTRACT FROM,THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH 


FRY, WRITTEN AFTER THE BIRTH OF HER 
FIRST CHILD. 


“My present feelings for the babe are so 


acute as to render me at times unhappy from 
over anxiety such as I never felt before for 
any one. 
over anxiety arises from extreme love, weak 
spirits, and state of health; and not being 
under the influence of principle, that would 
lead me to overcome these natural feelings, 
as far as they tend to my misery. For, if I 
were under th 

trust that my dear infant was indeed under 
the care and protection of. an infinitely wise 
and just Providence that permits her little 
sufferings for some good and that I know not 
of. How anxiously do I hope that this dear 
babe may be held 

the Divine will. 
pendence on that Almighty arm about her 
and about other things. 
else I wish to do my duty, idle and relaxed 
as I am in performing it.” 


ow, it appears to me, that this 


e influence of principle, I might 


in resignation by me to 
Oh that I might feel de- 


Beyond everything 


Tenth mo. Ist, 1801. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue article copied into Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer of Tenth mo, 27th, and objected to by 


I. H. C. in the issue of Eleventh mo. 17th, 
was written without any intention of reflect- 
ing upon the character of an accumulator of 
worldly riches, or upon the noble use which 
Stephen Girard ultimately made of a portion 
of his great wealth. It was a simple. com- 
parison of the character of two of the citi- 
zens of a county town, who, each in his way, 
had become historical personages, incidentally 
drawn forth by the burning of an ancient 
building, and supposed to be contributed for 
local reading only. The compiler of that 
article has too great an interest and pride, in 
the numerous sons of Burlington County, 
who have entered the great neighboring cities 
with little capital other than intelligence, 
sobriety, industry, and perseverance, and 
have there honestly accumulated large influ- 
ence and possessions, every record of their 
intelligent and noble one ~ their em- 
loyees, proves to his mind that the r 
re i a talents may, while in li e, give a 
proper account of his stewardship. 
he comparison made was not intended to 
be of riches, but of life character, incidents 
need not be here recited. Let the interested 
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reader peruse the journal of John Woolman, | excellence, as well as the cheapness of thes 


and then turn to the biography of Stephen 
Girard, as written by Simpson, for man 

years his confidential cashier, and they will 
find the opposites of individual oan. 


Mount Holly, N. J., Eleventh'mo. 17th, 1883. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


An interesting conference on the subject of 
temperance was hold at the West Chester 
Friends’ Meeting-house, on the evening of the 
17th inst. The subject was treated under 
different heads, one speaker showing the effect 
of alcohol on the human organism by means 
of colored charts, etc., at the same time call- 
ing upon all present to enlist in the good 
cause as workers, but first to be firmly rooted 
as total abstainers themselves. Next the im- 
portance of reaching those who will not come 
out to meetings, by papers and leaflets on tem- 
perance, was ably presented, and this was 
followed by an earnest appeal to all to aid 
those given to drink by loving counsel not to 
stand aloof from them but strengthen them 
by personal recognition and encouragement. 
A number of persons composing the Tempe- 
rance Committee from Concord Quarter were 
present, and the meeting was felt to be en- 
couraging. L. 
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WE have already, since the coming of 
Mozoomdar, of India, to America, given a 
historical sketch of the Brahmo Somaj. But 
the article “ Mozoomdar in Chicago,” fur- 
nished by J. W. P., of that city, who had an 
interview with him, is so fresh and interest- 
ing that we lay it before our readers, though 
it involves some repetition. 





THE STANDARD SERIES:— We acknowledge 
the receipt of many handy little volumes 
during the past year, from the press of Funk 
& Wagnalls. Since these are cheap reprints 
of standard books, they are named The Stand- 
ard Library. We can especially commend 
No. 101 of this series, “The Life of Martin 
Luther,” by Dr. William Rein, of Eisenach, 
in Germany. This is a very readable little 
manual, and' gives a strong and clear picture 
of the life-work of the Great Reformer, who 
was the father of Protestant Christianity. 

The convenience, neatness and substantial 


books ought to insure their acceptance by the 
reading public. 





INDIANS AND THE Peace Portcy.—The 
London Times thus commends the persistent 
efforts towards the elevation of the aborigines 
of America, on the part of the governmental 
authorities of the United States : 

“Tt appears that the policy of rendering 
the Indians in the United States self-support- 
ing, is making steady progress. Secretary 
Teller has now declared his intention to pur- 
chase stock cattle for the red men whenever 
he can, and encourage them to become cattle 
raisers. A similar experiment, which has 
been tried with the Navajoes of New Mexico, 
has proved completely successful. The Gov- 
ernment furnished them in 1869 with 14,000 
sheep and 1,000 goats, at an outlay of $30,000 
dollars, and the number has in the course of 
fourteen years increased to the enormous fig- 
ure of 900,000 sheep and 20,000 goats. The 
wool clipped in 1881 amounted to 1,000,000 
lbs., and 200,000 lbs. were manufactured into 
blankets. The result is that while, before the 
purchase of the sheep and goats, the appro- 
priations for this tribe amounted to nearly 
$200,000 a year, they are now self-supporting, 
This is a most significant fact as to the capa- 
bilities of the Indians as stock raisers. As 
quite one-half of the Indian reservations are 
better are to stock raising than agricul- 
ture, and the Indians are much greater experts 
at herding than farming, there is every reason 
for such an extension of the self-supporting 
system as is now proposed.” 

, ‘ 

Fiorat Mrinistration.— The beautiful 
work ot the Cambridge Flower Mission as set 
forth in the annual report by J. E. Watson, 
is full of fine and tender suggestion. Not 
flowers alone, but fruit and other comforts 
are bestowed through this gentle agency, and, 
as is inevitable, the bringing out of beautiful 
traits in the workers, has been one of its most 
blessed results. We clip from its pages: 


“ During the winter, one poor family had 
the offer of four loaves of bread a week from a 
wealthy lady. The distance was long for the 
hard-working woman to travel, through rain 
and snow, to get the bread. So oneof our truest, 
manliest little workers has been every week 
and brought to that poor family the bread, 
often buying forthe ‘wee ones’ cookies from 
his own money. These acts of kindness fos- 
tered in the young give us the generous, 
Christian men and women who save the world 
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from evil and selfishness. The Flower Mis- 
sion’s great friend and inspirer was our 
loved t, Longfellow. ‘You are doin 
work for me, ministering to the sick a 
needy ; and I am daily indebted to you,’ said 
he to one of the ‘flower ladies.’ If he loved 
the well and happy children whom he met 
and greeted on the streets, he more tenderly 
took into his great heart the little ones who 
were afflicted. A dear child, who through 
the long summer months was confined to hos- 
pital air, he invited to come to his home 
one beautiful afternoon. The child’s mother, 
worn with watching and anxiety, had this 
oasis in her dreary Fife Mr. Longfellow en- 
tertained the child in his own fascinating way. 
Never will be forgotten how heartily he told 
of his gift from the Cambridge children, and 
made the little boy sit in that memorable 
chair, and with his usual grace of manner 
gave the poem he sent each child with his 
autograph. And not satisfied with all this 
giving, he took from his study table a lead 
pencil, and said to the boy, ‘ Use that to draw 
with.’ (That pencil is now treasured up with 
dearest memories by that boy, once such an 
invalid, now strong and happy.) Touching 
was Mr. Longfellow’s sympathy to that heart- 
broken mother who in one terrible accident 
F had seen one darling baby dashed from her 
arms and killed and this dear boy maimed 
for life. ‘Ah!’ said Longfellow, ‘there are 
more tragedies in real life than are told of in 
fiction.” Only one who had suffered as he 
po tga these tragedies could feel such sym- 
athy. 
™ With the return of spring, nature yielding 
up her garnered store of sweetness and beauty 
in woods, meadows, fields, and gardens, we 
would kindly urge the young and old to 
bring these treasures to be distributed among 
the sick and weary.” 


MARRIED. 


THORNE—COOPER.—On Ninth month 
26th, 1883, under the care of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., at the residence of the bride, 
Nathan Thorne and Ann L. Cooper, daughter 
of Samuel and the late Hannah Duell, both of 
Woodstown, N. J. 





DIED. 


DAWSON.—On Eleventh mo. 3d, 1883, at 
Lowell, Mass., Jeannette M., wife of Charles 
C. Dawson, and only daughter of Catharine 
S. Vail, aged 54 years; after a long and suffer- 
ing illness, which she bore with Christian for- 
titude and patience, having an unshaken be- 
lief that there was a home prepared for her in 
the kingdom of heaven. er loss is deeply 
felt by her own family and a large circle of 
loving friends. We 


ELLIS.—On Tenth mo. 24th, 1883, at her 
residence, near Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Susan 


*T., wife of Joseph R. Ellis, in her 64th year. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTIN LUTHER. 


As the days of the fourth centennary of 
Martin Luther pass by, it is good to see how, 
throughout the civilized world, men turn 
aside from’ customary habits of thought to 
contemplate anew the brave, bold life and un- 
flinching testimony of the Saxon reformer, 
who in the later days of the fifteenth century 
gave such an impulse to free thought, that 
the movement inaugurated by him has pul- 
sated through the centuries. 

We call up a picture of the earnest and 
warm-hearted peasant boy of the mountain 
and forest land of Thuringia, the child of 
parents sternly upright and pious, who were 
determined to lift their son to a higher state, 
intellectually, than their own. They brought 
him up to revere the church, and to accept 
its teachings in all things, and he bitterly 
complains in after life that from childhood on 
he had been so trained that he paled and 
trembled at the mere mention of Christ, 
whom he had been taught to regard as a 
severe and angry judge. 

Again we regard the youth as the poor 
scholar of Magdeburg, and later, of Eisen- 
ach, where he, with others, begged bread from 
door to door, till his engaging frankness, his 
sweet singing, and heartfelt praying, won 
his way to the heart of the beloved mother 
of the Cotta family who gave him a seat at 
her table. We know him next surpassing all 
his fellow students in linguistic exercises, by 
reason of his superior perceptive faculties 
and of his natural eloquence. 

In the first year of the sixteenth century, 
we find him, a lad of seventeen, bidding fare- 
well to his beloved city of Eisenach, and de- 
parting for the University of Erfurt, where 
he was to undergo that training in scholarly 
learning which so armed him for his coming 
conflicts with pope and kaiser. 

e see him again four years later, his 
University labors crowned with the honors of 
a Master of Philosophy, pass for a time, out 
of the active, striving life of men, into the 
sombre shadows of an Augustinian monastery. 
Fear for his own soul’s salvation is believed 
to have been the impelling motive of Martin 
Luther in taking this step. And, indeed, no 
monastic discipline was spared in his efforts 
after holiness and justification before God. At 
length he was given to see that his agonized 
strivings were not required in order to gain 
the approval of a loving heavenly Father. 
The love of God and his righteousness be- 
came to him the seal of divine favor, and 
Martin Luther went joyfully forth from his 
cloister at the age of twenty-five, to a pro- 
fessorship in the newly founded University of 
Wittenburg. 
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A visit to Rome on business connected with 
his order, shook Luther’s faith in the validity 
of the Papal claims, but did not destroy it. 
The sermons of Tauler, the pious mystic of the 
fourteenth century, who insisted on heart and 
soul worship, and denounced ecclesiastical 
abuses, are believed to have had a profound 
influence upon him, and the strivings of his 
soul for Divine communion found a response 
in the writings of this devout “Friend of 


siastical power. He is summoned to appear in 
Augsburg before the papal lagate, and goes, 
but the breach is widened. He appeals to a 
universal council of the Church, and ceases 
not in his attacks upon the abuses of the 
times. A disputation at Leipsic, in 1519, was 
the means of widely diffusing his principles, 
and also of diffusing a knowledge of his argu- 
ments in their defence. He is now willing to 
avow himself in accord with John Huss, the 
Bohemian confessor of the preceding century. 
He publishes many pamphlets, defies the 
papal power, and receives upon his head its 
anathema and excommunication. He on his 
part burns, in defiance, the papal bull and 
the Roman decretals, thus severing forever 
his ecclesiastical relations with Rome, and 
then renounces his monastic vows. 

Of his appearance before the Emperor 
Charles V, at the Diet of Worms, his brave 
confession and his safe return to Wittenberg, 


































And now, 1517, has come the time when he 
must enter upon his mission as the emanci- 
pator of the minds of men. He comes forth 
to condemn the traffic in indulgences not 
doubting the wise, the learned, and the pious 
would support him in a most righteous pro- 
test against superstition and gross falsehood. 
Pope Julius II had laid down his head in 
death, and Leo X, a worldly man, who was 
intent, above all things, on the completion of 
St. Peter’s Church, at Rome, was willing to | his friendly detention of the castle of Wart- 
avail himself of the superstitious fears of the | burg, and of the further progress of the Re- 
German people, in order to replenish the| formation it is not necessary to speak in 
Papal treasury. The whole system was so | detail. 
coarse and gross that the earnest and pious| Luther appears in a position into which the 
Luther might well go forth with head erect | moral evils of his day, and the unfaithfulness 
and with strong heart to do battle for the | of the Papal church, forced him. From this 
truth. The Pope himself, he felt assured,|he could not recede, and so he became the 
would be the first to rebuke this monstrous | neucleus around which the thousands of his 
abuse when he was informed of it, and would | generation who loved truth and repudiated 
uphold the faithful priest who was so zealous | sanctified lies, naturally arrayed themselves, 
for the purity and honor of the Christian | and, by their combination, became a power 
Church. for the awakening of the nations. But Luther 

Far otherwise. Pope Leo hears, indeed, of | firmly resisted an appeal to arms, contending 
the vigorous action of Luther, but treats it | that the gospel must not-be upheld by brute 
with scorn, affecting to believe the motive of | force and murder. 
the reformer to be nothing better than jealousy | His life in the retirement of the old castle 
that the Dominicans rather than the Augus- | of the Landgraves was given to earnest labor. 
tinians had been entrusted with the sale of the | His translation of the New Testament into 
superfiuous merits of the saints for the release | the common language of the German people 
of sinful souls from purgatorial fires. Many | is held to be a work of great literary value, 
who had sat in darkness, hoping for deliver- | giving form and dignity to the vernacular 
ance from sanctified error and from false re- | which it had never before attained. 
ligious teachings came forth rejoicing that| For about one year Luther remained in his , 
this clear strong voice resounded through | Patmos, on the Wartburg, and then returned 
Christendom, remembering martyrs and con- | to his University at Wittenberg, to take his 
fessors of a preceding generation who had de- | part in the oak of the times, according to 
nounced spiritual wickedness in high places, | the ability that God had given him. The 
and sealed their testimony with their blood. | monk’s cowl is soon laid aside, and then in a 

The University of Wittenberg took the | few more days he enters into marriage with a 
part of Luther and the Elector of Saxony, | nun, who, like him, has renounced monastic 
while he neither praised nor blamed, forbore | vows. A happy and blessed family life is 
to suppress the movement, though Pope Leo | entered upon, and the great works of his re- 
secretly commanded him to secure the arrest | maining twenty years of mortal life remain 
of the heretic. But neither Emperor or | to attest his power and divine unction. The 
Elector were inclined to submit to the papal | translation of the entire Bible with the aid 
claims, for the imperial and ecclesiastical au- | of other great scholars of his time, and his 
thorities had been often at variance, and the | many powerful appeals to the common sense 
Emperor Maxamilian I desired that caremight | of mankind are the heritage of the human 
be taken of the bold monk who raised his voice | race. Yet we see that it would have been a _. 
against one of the most flagrant abuses of eccle- | great disaster to human progress had his * 
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teachings been accepted as a final authority. 
Says a writer in the Christian Register: “ His 
theological conceptions have been practically 
outgrown. His doctrine of “ Justification by 
Faith,” though embodying an important truth, 
does not, in its original form, satisfy the best 
ethical conceptions of our age. Among other 
things, Luther clearly believed in the doom 
of the great majority of the race. “God,” 
he said, “in this world has scarcely a tent 
part of the people; the smallest number only 
will be saved.” 
iow He believed and taught the hideous doc- 
trine of the damnation of unbaptized infants, 
and took a materialistic view of the sacra- 
ments of the Church in opposition to the 
more spiritual view of Zwingli. The dogma 
of Bible infallibility we can hardly ascribe 
to him, since he assumed the responsibility of 
accepting or rejecting certain books. He 
thus set the example of free biblical criti- 
cism. The Apocalypse he deemed neither 
arn nor prophetic. James’ Epistle he 
characterized as an epistle of straw, and he 
practically rejects both the Epistle of Jude 
and that to the Hebrews. 
He is esteemed the “ Father of Protestant 
Sacred Song” and his noble lyrics have re- 
' , sounded along the centuries, doubtless to the 
comfort and strength of many devout hearts. 
Says Thomas Carlyle: “There was born 
here once more a mighty man; whose light 
was to flame as a beacon over long centuries 
and epochs of the world; the whole world 
and its history was waiting for this man. It 
is strange, it is great. It leads us back to 
another birth-hour, in a still meaner environ- 
ment, eighteen hundred years ago, of which 
it is fit that we say nothing, that we think 
only in silence; for what words are there! 
The age of miracles past? The age of 
miracles is forever here! 
“T will call this Luther a true, great man; 
.4 great in intellect, in courage, affection and in- 
“. tegrity, one of our most lovable and precious 
men. Great, not as a hewn obelisk, but ae an 
Alpine mountain, so simple, honest, spontane- 
ous, not setting up to be great at all; there 
for quite another purpose than being great! 
Ah, yes, unsubduable granite, piercing far 
and wide into the heavens; yet in the clefts 
of it fountains, green, beautiful valleys with 
flowers! A right spiritual hero and prophet ; 
once more a true son of nature and fact, for 
whom these centuries and many that are to 
come yet will be thankful to heaven.” 

Says Bossuet, the great French preacher of 
the time of Louis XIV: “ He is the trumpet, 
or rather he is the thunder; he is the lighten- 
ing which has roused the world from its 
lethargy: it was not so much Luther that 
spoke, as God whose lightnings burst from 





his lips.” Here Bossuet recognizes the scan- 
dalous evils which Luther felt compelled to 
testify against in his day, and also recognizes 
the value to the Papal Church itself of such 
a bold and faithful stand, even though it rent 
away vast powers from the Papal arm. 
Bunsen deems his the most arduous work, 
“the work tried in vain for two hundred 
years by councils, and by prophets, and mar- 
tyrs, with and without emperors, kings, and 
princes, undertaken by a poor monk alone, 
who carried it out under the ban both of the 
Pope and the empire. 8. R. 
Eleventh mo. 18th, 1883. 




























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Of greatest antiquity and, I believe, of 
—_ worth in a child’s library is Mother 

oose. Her immortal rhymes trace their 
origin, not to old German and Scandinavian 
nursery jingles, as antiquarians claimed to 
have discovered a century ago, but back to 
the very dawn of Indian history. In the 
remotest ages of the past the Hindu version 
of four-and-twenty blackbirds was probably 
as familiar to Hindu babydom as is our ver- 
sion to every well-bred young Saxon. 

No class of literature offers the publisher 
surer returns than children’s literature ; and, 
consequently, since the days of Goldsmith we 
find the proportion of children’s books to 
other books constantly increasing, and with 
the multiplied numbers has developed a most 

ratifying increase of merit. What pub- 
isher of to-day would send to press a book 
of juvenile literature entitled “ Quotations 
from the Best Poets and Choicest Sentences 
from our Great Writers, all Spelt Wrong”? 
Quotations from the best poets and choicest 
sentences from our great writers are strong 
meat for babes, but possibly the bad spelling 
was resorted to as a humorous diversion for 
the infant mind, on the principle of sugar- 
coating bitter pills. 

Imagine having stamped upon your child- 
ish memory a sentence from Bacon in this 
form: “ Reeding makes the full man, con- 
versation the reddy man, and righting the 
exact man.” The object may have been to. 
stimulate the imagination, but it is to be 
hoped the result was that every child of sense 
threw the book out oo window. sel ‘ 

Happily, it is no longer ible for sue 
tbs. cai ciabelaon wad Se their stead 
we have an abundance of children’s litera- 
ture from which a mother can make selec- 
tions to support her in almost any theory of 
education she may entertain. But, notwith- 
standing this wealth of juvenile publications, 
many a mother has felt that some of the 


ai 
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books she wanted her children to read had 
not yet been written. . ° 
edical literati seem too much occupied 
treating of the healing of sick bodies to con- 
sider how exposed are the imaginations of 
most boys and girls to every breath of vul- 
garity which may assail them. The only 
rotection for them is knowledge that has 
n given as legitimate instruction, not as 
matter of which even their parents feign 
ignorance; but the book which shares the 
responsibility of mothers in this direction 
must be written with exquisite discretivn. 

“In trying to inoculate children with a 
healthy love of good reading,” it must be 
borne in mind that to us childhood has a 
charm and: beauty which only retrospect can 
give, but that the child’s eager imagination 
is ever stretching forward to the time when 
he shall be “grown up,” and realistic pic- 
tures of his own naughtinesses and budding 
virtues have not the delight for him that 
onan for adults. 

binson Crusoe, that classic of children’s 
literature, is a story of men, and has nothing 
to do with the nursery. How much more 
natural that a little girl should admire the 
graceful elegance of her mother’s costume 
and bearing than that she should observe the 
Kate Greenaway picturesqueness of her twin 
sister. 

I have sometimes wondered how children 
could be indifferent to nursery tales which 
were charming to me through their dainty, 
humorous delineations of childhood’s hal 
and thoughts. But, happily, the child is not 
so engrossed in ional as are his elders, 
and takes little interest in seeing his own 
character reflected in that of others. “Alice 
in Wonderland,” or wholesome old-fashioned 
Fairy Tales, do more to stimulate his imagi- 
nation, and give him pleasure§ than do real- 
istic, even though they be artistic, and skill- 
‘fully written stories of the Willies and Fred- 
dies, who are his daily playmates. . 

Dr. Johnson recognized this when he said : 
“ Babies do not want to learn about babies; 
they like to be told of giants and castles, and 
of somewhat that can stretch and stimulate 
their little minds.” 

A hero to believe in and support through 
thick and thin is one of the demands of a 
boy’s nature, and if he cannot find him among 
his acquaintances, he will seek him in books. 
Take time to see to it, that you do not give 
him a stone for bread, suffer him no oppor- 
tunity to accept for his ideal, the pert, irre- 
pressible, and often unscrupulous youth, so 
popular with a certain class of writers, who 
attains brilliant success without the aid of 
such superfluities as modesty, industry, rev- 
erence. Far better is a highly imaginary, 


even improbable hero, abounding, however, 
in wholesome virtues and splendid exploits. 

It is a serious oversight for parents to allow 
children to regard books merely as. toys, to 
be thrown aside contemptuously as any other 
device, which, for the time, fails to afford 
them amusement. Insist upon careful han- 
dling of good books, and you will do much 
to generate reverence for their contents, but, 
at the same time, let boys and girls under- 
stand that there are books not fit to be han- 
dled with the tongs. 

The conscientious exercise of the duty of 
teaching children the art of reading demands 
that parents at least examine all that is 
ioe: in their-children’s hands. Some tren- 
chant remark of her mother’s might do much 
to convince Fanny that the supercilious ex- 
pression of the hero’s face—an expression 
which Fanny herself is almost tempted to 
imitate—far from denoting superiority, only 
stamps him one of the vulgar, common- 

lace souls whom he affects to despise. Or 
be a little ethical philosophy she may per- 
suade Fred that even pluck and generosity 
cannot compensate for failure in the ofttimes 
more homely virtues of industry, perseverance, 
humility, and that the smart boy who attains 


success by doubtful expedients is not the 


peer of the unquestionably honest stupid boy. 

An anonymous writer describes the princi- 
pal defect of that class of publications gen- 
erally known as Sunday-school books in these 
vigorous terms: “The young idea is not 
allowed to shoot one moment in e, but is 
twitted and snubbed the whole way through 
with a pertinacity of advice and admonition 
so incorporated with the tale that it is unu- 
sually difficult to elude.” 

My experience in exhausting a Presbyte- 
rian Sunday-school cnet 6 so established the 
habit of skipping that it} has never failed me 
to this day. Not that the art of skipping is 
to be deprecated, on the contrary, it is an 
invaluable accomplishment, but one that can 
only be attained after the art of reading, and 
by no means to be speeienan’ in children by 
giving them tiresome moral tales which jus- 
tify its exercise. If even in the Elizabethan 
age, Bacon said, “Some books are to be 
tasted, some to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested,” what would he 
exclaim at this state of the printer’s deluge? 
Although Carlyle asserts that the “ true uui- 
versity of to-day is a good library of books,” 
nothing in the progress of a boy’s education 
is.more to be deplored than that “ universal 
mental haziness induced by unrestrained 
browsing in a large library.” Encourage 
boys and girls to undertake thorough, ex- 
haustive reading on one topic, which will at 


least show them the difference between knowl- . 
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edge and smattering and do far more to de- 
velop their powers of application than will 
the acquirements of the voracious and indis- 
criminate reader, who knows nothing accu- 
rately, “not even his own ignorance.” * * * 





WOMEN AND MONEY. 

Money is power; and there is no liberty for 
those who are forbidden to spend freely what 
is really theirs. Yet this is just the position 
of most women, even in families which are 
wealthy, enlightened, and in other respects 
liberal. In the village which was the home 
of Emerson, and has drunk deeply of his 
gospel of liberty, the leading ladies in the 
churches advocate holding fairs and festivals, 
on the ground that the women have no money 
of their own to give for any purpose. I[ 
know a very sensible and economical lady 
who was never suffered by her husband, 
though he was a man of wealth, to have any 
money to spend, but was merely permitted to 
buy what she wanted on credit, under a lia- 
bility of being closely questioned about the 
reason for her purchases. Even wives who 
have inherited money sometimes find they 
cannot get hold of it except by coaxing or 
teasing their husband.s Nothing is commoner 
‘than for a woman to be obliged to explain 
why she wants more money, and to tell how 
she has spent what she had last. Girls 
usually have to tease their mothers into coax- 
ing their fathers. One of the richest members 
of a society to which I once preached gave 
his son five dollars to spend at one of our 
church festivals, but let his grown-up daughter 
go there without a cent of money, even to 
pay the entrance-fee. Many men keep their 
wives and daughters, either intentionally or 
thoughtlessly, in such a state of pecuniary 
dependence as is simply slavery. It has been 
said that the only way a woman can get any 
money of her own is to become a widow. 
There is no doubt that many girls hurry into 
teaching, acting, authorship, or domestic 
service, simply in order to have money of 
their own, which they can spend without be- 
ing questioned annoyingly. Of course, it is 
well for the members of a family to consult 
each other about expenditures of importance ; 
but for a man to limit and question his wife 
to an extent he would not endure himself is 
tyranny. The relation of husband and wife 
is slavery, unless both parties enjoy equal 
liberty in spending the common income with- 
out interference. Nothing less is required, 
either by the marriage covenant. “ With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow,” or by the 
moral law, which declares that no oe 
is really virtuous which does not give bot. 
— all the liberty they are able to use. 

me restrictions may properly be imposed 
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on children for their own good, and the in- 
terest of the whole family may require that 
the extravagance or carelessness of some 
members be closely checked ; but regulations 
of this kind should not be enforced simply in 
the line of sex, or the wifeand daughter sub- 
jected to any restraint not considered equally 
proper, in corresponding circumstances, for 
the husband or son. The only way to learn 
to spend money wisely is to have a regular 
supply sufficient for reasonable wants, and 
full liberty of expending it. Then, all ex- 
travagance is promptly punished. The girls 
or boys who spend too much of their allow- 
ance to-day will not have enough to spend to- 
morrow, and will have the best possible in- 
struction in economy. But people who can 
get money only by spending what they have 
and teasing for more are under strong tempta- 
tion to spend as fast as possible. Many a 
wife is kept in such ignorance of her husband’s 
resources that she never knows whether she 
is economical or extravagant. The result is 
that, if she should become a widow, she 
would not know how to use her property, or 
perhaps even how to keep it. 

Many a girl has expensive and toilsome 
instruction in everything except in what she 
needs most of all to know; that is, how to 
adapt her plans and wishes to her income. 
This she cannot begin to do, until she knows 
what her income really is. The only plan by 
which the members of a large family can live 
in such freedom from oppression as is neces- 
sary to pure love is that of fixed allowances 
or shares in the joint income. Two people, 
of course, can dispense with such formality, 
and yet have equal liberty in using their com- 
mon wealth, provided that each is thoughtful 
for the other’s interests and prompt in anti- 
cipating the other’s wants. The one thin 
necessary is constant recognition of equa 
rights. Such recognition cannot be made 
general, until public opinion is greatly en- 
lightened; and this can be done only by 
agitation. Legislalation, of course, can do 
nothing; nor can the suffrage, except in so 
far as it makes women more independent. 
What is needed is agitation aimed directly at 
this specific abuse; and I am sure that some 
who read these words will speak and write 
powerfully for freedom.—F. M. Holland, in 
the Index. 





WE do not know how much good may 
result from labors which to ourselves may 
sometimes appear of little value. ae em- 
bracing every opening presented by Divine 
Providence and following the guidance of 
Divine grace in simplicity of heart, we shall 
find peace. Duty is ours. Results we must 
leave to the Author of all good.—S. M. Janney. 
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LOUDER THAN WORDS. 


Dear little thin hands, famine-wasted fingers, 
wie to dreary life that struggles to 
be : 


Hands where not a tender curve of baby 
roundness lingers, 
Lift yourselves, that all the world the wan 
reproach may see, 
That all the world’s gay, thoughtless heart 
may break, such sight to see. 


Dear little pale lips, where no mother’s kisses 
Leave the print of mother-love to sink into 
the heart, ; 
Lips that could not tell me aught of child- 
hood’s tiny blisses, 
Cry aloud your loneliness, that all the world 
may start, ; 
That all the world of pleasant ease at grief like 
yours may start. 


Dear little tired eyes, weighted down with 
weeping, 
Opening every day to ills that harder grow 
to bear . 


Eyes where gladness never shines in waking 
or in slee ing, 
Look reproach, that all the world may come 
to know and care, 
That all the world of listless souls may under- 
stand and care. 


Dear little bent forms, in your narrow alleys, 
Hidden from the searching sun that longs 
to make you well, P 
Forms that never ran and leaped in grassy 
groves and vallies, 
Stand before a startled world that knows 
not where you dwell, 
That all the world may shudder at the places 
where you dwell. 
—M. W. Plummer,in Weekly Magazine. 


—_——<0————__ 
HOW TO LIVE. 


Be what thou seemest! live thy creed! 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 

Be what thou prayest to be made; — 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe food of life below. 


Sow truth, if thou the truth wouldst reap; 

* ‘Who sows the false shall reap the vain; 

Erect and sound thy conscience keep; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright ; 

Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And reap a harvest-home of light. 


—Horatius Bonar. 


>. 





‘ An entire year in the church and I have 
not made a single acquaintance.” The man 
who said this was furious in his complaints of 
the con tion that thus neglected its mem- 
bers; but the blame should be the other way, 
for aman who can stay that long among a 
set of Christians without compelling them to 
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know him proves that he is of little use.— 
United Presb erian. 


FRIENDSHIP IN THE FAMILY. 


It is undoubtedly true that, although many 
things that render life precious to us are 
found in the family, friendship, as we com- 
monly understand it, is not often among them. 
There are strong ties of mutual interest and 
affection, based partly upon natura] and in- 
stinctive feelings, partly on the habit of 
close and constant intercourse, and partly on 
the duties, responsibilities, and dependencies 
which these dees involve. But when we 
look for friendship, either in its poetry and 
romance, its thrilling intercourse, or its sym- 
pathy of purpose and endeavor, it is usually 
outside, not within, the circle of near kindred. 

Many reasons may be alleged for this, the 
most cogent of which is probably the blunt- 
ing influence of continual familiarity. Living 
always together, the members of one family 
are apt to become monotonous and uninterest- 
ing to one another. Having had such abun- 
dant opportunity, they fancy they have en- 
tirely fathomed each other, and that there is 
nothing more to find out. There is no longer 
the attraction of curiosity or the stimulus of 
variety. They are not vividly impressed, nor 
do they feel able to impress in their turn. So 
there comes to be a-tameness and insipidity 
about home-life which is supposed to be in- 
herent in it. The feeling of the uselessness of 
effort deadens effort, and a lukewarm spirit 
of calm good-will is all that is even aimed at. 
That this is the case in numerous families may 
be proved by the change which they experi- 
ence on the arrival of any valued guest. New 
life and energy seem to enter with him and 
pervade the hitherto listless household; each 
one feels a new pleasure and an unwonted 
desire to please, which are equally exhilarat- 
ing ; but, after his departure, they gradually 
sink back into the old apathetic routine. Of 
course the eager heart of youth especially 
cannot be satisfied with this; it must put out 
its tendrils and cling to something ; it craves 
animated intercourse, warm sympathy, earnest 
purposes, strong emotions, and finds them in 
outside friendships. 

Now, while such attachments are not to be 
indiscriminately discouraged, bringing their 
own special advantages and pleasures, it is to 
be sincerely inven that friendships inside 
the home are so exceedingly rare, and that 
the young are so generally growing up in the 
idea that they are impossible. There are, of 
course, many_honorable exceptions to this, 
where not only husband and wife have been 
life tong, and devoted friends, but also parents 
and children, brothers and sisters. Yet the 





careful preservation of these instances, and * 
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‘tention, and preserving a tolerable civility 
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the extreme respect accorded to them, proves 
their comparative rarity. Probably each of 
us can recall a few such cases, which stand 
out in bold relief against the multitudes of 
households who consider themselves highly 
blessed if they only succeed in avoiding con- 





reap. If we cultivate home friendships with 
the same assiduity that we give to those out- 
side, they will yield us even richer and fairer 
returns. There is no friendship so pure and 
beautiful in its nature, so rich and full in its 
power of blessing, or so singularly rare in its 
occurrence, as that between parents and their 
grown-up sons and daughters. Where the 
parental and filial instincts are supplemented 
by that higher and more csidieaah affection 
that binds together minds in intellectual com- 
munion, and souls in heartfelt sympathy, few 
deeper or more delightful friendships can be 
imagined. The guardian and dependent grad- 
ually lose themselves in the dear companion 
and true friend of later life; and youth be- 
comes wiser and age brighter, and both nobler 
and happier, in this loving and abiding union. 
If, however, we would enjoy any of the pre- 
cious friendships of home, we must preserve 
the delicacy and freshness of each family 
relation; we must cultivate those qualities 
which epdear us to one another; we must 
have faith in the power of love, and regard 
its obligations as our highest privileges.— 
Public Ledger. 


among one another. 

Yet it would seem as if nearly all the ma- 
terials for earnest and_ steadfast friendship 
might be found within a circle already joined 
by bonds of instinctive affection and mutual 
interest. There issufficient similarity of taste, 
purpose, and position, to win sympathy; and 
there is sufficient variety of age, sex, and cir- 
cumstance, to prevent monotony. There is 
every opportunity for elevating a natural 
fondness into loftier affection, for developing 
the germs of respect and love into the rich 
apd full growth of noble friendship. All the 
more delicate relations of sex are fulfilled 
in their utmost purity by the friendship of 
mother and son, father and daughter, brother 
and sister. Why then should years spent 
under the same roof so often separate and 
scatter the affections of childhood, instead of 
cementing and strengthening them into the 
rich and steadfast friendships of maturer life? 

Probably the chief cause of this is that 
people rely on the instinctiveness of natural 
affection as being all-sufficient, without effort. 
They imagine that family love is strong enough 
to take care of itself, so they take but little 
pains to preserve it from the shocks and jars 
of daily life. And they also suppose that they 
are so well known to each other that it is not 
worth while to present their fairer side. In 
all this they are mistaken. Natural affection 
offers a fine foundation on which to erect the 
edifice of a firm and enduring friendship, but 
it will not rise up of itself. We must build 
it, stone by stone, if we would possess it. If 
we have a valued and respected friend, what 
pains we take to cherish his friendship; how 
carefully we endeavor to prune away from 
ourselves that which would displease him, 
and cultivate those qualities which he ad- 
mires; how we strive to gratify him by 
pleasant surprises, and.to avoid all that could 
wound or trouble him! Yet, let the familiar 
house door shut us in, and how many of us 
take the same pains? Here we throw off 
restraint, we air our worst side, that has been 
sedulously hidden, and allow our better qual- 
ities, that have been in full exercise, to fall 
asleep. How many of us anxiously make the 
most and the best of ourselves to our own é c e ta 
family? How many of us regard the home | best period for observing the motion is when 
as the arena for giving, not getting pleasure, the anthers which cover the apex of the pistil 
for spreading, not absorbing comfort? It is | seem about to allow the pistil to protrude. - 
the simple working of a natural and inevita- | then touched, the pollen is seen to issue from 





























NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Irritability in the Flowers of Centaureas 
and Thistles.—A singular motion in the florets 
of Centaurea Americana has long been known 
to German botanists, and a reference to some 
features of it may be found in Sach’s Text- 
book of Botany, and an illustrated paper by 
Cohn in Zeitschrift fiir wis. Zoologie, vol. xii, 
showing the mechanism of the contraction of 
the anthers, The motion had failed to attract 
the attention of American observers, no refer- 
ence to it being found in any American work. 

Besides this motion in Centaurea Americana, 
recently observed by Miss Powell, of New- 

ort, Mr. Meehan said that he found a simi- 
ar motion in the following plants growing in 
his garden: Centauria alba, Centaurea nigra, 
C. ochroleuca, C. rutifolia, Cirsium serrulatum, 
C. discolor, and C. lanceolatum. The motion 
seems most active when the anthers are ready 
to shed their pollen, and, as pollen-gathering 
insects anticipate the observer, it is best to 
cut the flowers and place them in water in a 
room. Endeavoring to observe the motion of 
Cirsium discolor in the growing plant almost 
failed from this cause, but on drawing a light 
substance over the whole head, sume of the 
florets were found to move. 

In the Centaurea flowers on the table, the 


~~ ble law; that which we sow we shall surely | the mouth of the united stamens, and the 
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whole crown of anthers to decline. Cohn, 
above cited, gives the exact measurement of 
this contraction, and explains the mechanism 
by which the contraction is accomplished. 
At the same time, if the motive power be very 
active, the whole upper portion of the floret, 
moves in some direction, apparently without 
order or system. Sometimes it is in a lateral 
direction, at other times upwards or down- 
wards, and sometimes describing a circle 
round its own axis. In some cases the motion 
is communicated to other florets—two and 
sometimes three moving to the touch of a 
single one. In ten minutes after the exhibi- 
tion of irritation, it is ready for another fit, 
and goes through the motions, though less 
actively than before. Mr. Meehan had failed 
to get any motion three times from the same 
floret, and not always two. Touching the 
pistil had no effect unless the force was suffi- 
cient to press one side against the anther. 
The irritation seemed to be confined to the 
stamens, and through these probably down by 
their nervous connections through the ache- 
nium, and in this way communicating with 
the nerves which run up through neighboring 
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achenes to the stamens which they support. 
earn of Academy of Nat. Sciences 
ia, for Ninth mo. 


of Philadelp 
ITEMS. 


THE Executive Committee of the Trieste 
Landtag proposes obligatory cremation in all 
cases of death from epidemic disease. 


A CYPRESS TREE uo in Florida, 
yielded, according to the Wlidwood Orange 
Leaf, 37,000 shingles. 


AN actual weighing of letters received at the 
New York and Philadelphia post-offices shows 
that 944 per cent of them weigh less than one- 
half ounce. 


On the 7th mstant an explosion took place 
in the Monkfield Colliery, at Accrington, Lan- 
cashire. There were 110 miners in the colliery 
at the time. Many were injured and more 
than fifty lives were lost. 


THE fourth year of the Harvard Annex has 
demonstrated that the undertaking may be 
rded as no longer an experiment. The 
success of this form of collegiate education for 
women is said to be assured. A fund of $67,000 
has been obtained by the ladies of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


On the night of the 15th inst. the tempera- 
. ture throughout the Northwest ranged from 15 
to 40 degrees below zero. At Bismarck, Da- 
kota, 30 below zero was registered. No snow 
fell in any part of the region, but the wind was 
so strong as to delay railroad travel. 


THE oe of Greenwich time for all 
England, tland and Wales, which took 
place in 1848, involved a change of over twenty 
minutes for the western part of Scotland. The 
greatest change for any large city within the 
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belt using the seventy-fifth meridian will be 
thirty-two minutes in Detroit. The change 
in this belt, therefore, is not much greater than 
was easily accomplished in Great Britain 
thirty-five years ago. 


UNDER the new time system North America 
is divided into five sections running north and 
south, each division being fifteen degrees of 
longitude in breadth. The time for all places 
in each division will be that of its easternmost 
meridian. In Eastern Canada the standard 
will be known as “ intercolonial time,’’ which 
will coincide with the local time on the 60th 
meridian (four hours) west of Greenwich. In 
the United States the standards will be known 
as the “ Eastern,’’ ‘‘Central,’’ ‘‘ Mountain,” 
and “ Pacific’’ times, corresponding respec- 
tively to the times on the 75th, the 90th, the 
105th, and the 120th meridians west of Green- 
wich. Each of these meridians being one hour 
apart, the time for each division they enclose 
will be also one hour slower than that of the 
adjacent division to the eastward and one hour 
faster than that of the next division to tite 
westward. In crossing the continent, there- 
fore, travelers will not have to alter the minute 
hand of their watches, but can tell the standard 
time by mentally adding an hour to the face 
time of the watch when crossing any one of 
these meridians going east or deducting an 
hour when crossing one of them going west.— 
N. Y. Herald 


NOTICES. 


A Temperance Conference, under the care 
of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Moorestown, on First-day, Eleventh mo. 25th 
1883, at 2 o'clock P. M., to which Friends an 
others are invited. 

A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Frank- 
ford, on First-day, Eleventh mo. 25th, 1883, at 
3P.M. All are invited. 


Donation Day in aid of Friends’ Home for 
Children, No. 3401 Germantown ave., Third- 
day, Eleventh mo. 27th, 1883. The Directors 
of this Public Charity feel the necessity of 
calling upon those interested in caring for 
neglected children. 

Donations of Food, Fuel, Dry Goods, Groce- 
ries, Clothing (new or Partly worn), Checks, 
Money, etc., will be thankfully acknowledged 
and called for. 

Committee will be at the Home, and goods 
will be received and forwarded by 

Wo. J. GILLINGHAM, President, 

936 Arch st. (People’s Express Office). 

Tuos. J. WHITNEY, Treas. of theHome, 

1123 Chestnut st. 

HENRY M. LAING, 80 N. Third street. 

JONATHAN JONES, 4943 Germantown ave. 


The object of the Home is to afford protec- 
tion to Orphans and others, who may not be 
blessed with Rooper care-takers, and when 
necessary, to find suitable homes in private 


families where they will be properly trained < 


to fill useful positions in life. 





